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with arcades of marble, and paved with the same material; and the purity of its
dazzling whiteness is not marred by the introduction of colour or mosaics, and the
effect is most striking. Three domes with gilded pinnacles crown the interior
saloon, which is divided by rows of pillars into three aisles; and the arcades
meeting above the pillars are arched. Nothing could be simpler and, at the same
time, grander than this religious edifice; and one may well quote the words of
Bishop Heber on visiting it: " This spotless sanctuary, showing such a pure spirit
of adoration, made me, a Christian, feel humbled when I considered that no
architect of our religion had ever been able to produce anything equal to this
temple of Allah! " It is easy to recognise in the Mooti Musjid the architecture
of the time of Shah Jehan, by whom it was built in 1656.

The advance of the grand Indo-Saracenic architecture, which was originated
by the Kontubs of Delhi and the Ahmeds of Goojerat, reached the height of its
perfection during the reign of Shah Jehan. Under this prince rose that famous
school of architects who produced the Mooti Musjid and the Taj of Agra, the
Imperial Palace and the Jummah Musjid of Delhi, which to this clay remain
unrivalled.

We had not yet seen the marvel of India; but, after leaving the citadel and
skirting the banks of the river, we arrived at the Taj.

But first let me give a slight sketch of its history. The Taj was built by the
Emperor Shah Jehan, as a mausoleum for the Empress Mumtazi Mahal, or Taj-
Bibi, who died in giving birth to the princess Jehanara. This woman, celebrated
alike for her talents and her beauty, inspired the prince with such love and
admiration that he resolved to raise to her memory the most beautiful monument
that had ever been constructed by man. After a grand consultation of all the
architects of the East, the plan of Isa Mahomed (Jesus Mahomed) was adopted.
The mausoleum was commenced in the year 1630, and not completed until
1647; and during those seventeen years twenty thousand workmen were
employed. One hundred and forty thousand cartloads of pink sandstone and
of marble, from Eajpootana, were used in this great work; and each province of
the empire contributed precious stones for the adornment of it, a list of which
may be found in a manuscript of that time. The jasper came from the Ponjaub,
the cornelians from Broach, the turquoises from Thibet, the agates from Yemen,
the lapis-lazuli from Ceylon, the coral from Arabia, the garnets from Bundelcund,
the diamonds from Punnah, the mountain rock crystal from Malwa, the onyx
from Persia, the chalcedonies from Asia Minor, the sapphires from Colombo, and
the conglomerates from Jepulmore, Gwalior, and Sipri Notwithstanding these
contributions, and the forced labour of the workmen, the total cost of this gigantic
work was about two millions.

The Taj is situated on the banks of the Jumna, its golden crescent rising
270 feet above the level of the river. The garden in front of it is surrounded
by high embattled walls, with a pavilion at each corner. The principal entrance
is a monumental pointed arch, containing several apartments, and crowned with
a row of kiosks; the exterior is of red sandstone, relieved with tends of white
marble i and the tympanums of the central arch are ornamented with mosaics of
agate and onyx- A caravanserai for travellers extends around the entrance-court.

On entering this gate we suddenly found ourselves in front of the Taj, which
appeared in all its dazzling whiteness at the end of a wide paved avenue,